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THE MEMBERS’ FORUM 


Industrial Leadership 


System is an essential factor in achieving success in personnel relations. 
So is good-will. These first principles have become axiomatic to those re- 
sponsible for personnel administration. But effective industrial leadership does 
not stop there. There are other aspects that are just as essential but which 
cannot be so easily reduced to formulae. 


An industrial relations manager of one of our largest and most influ- 
ential companies was relating how he found a difference in the effectiveness 
of various office groups within this particular company. One office force to 
a marked degree outranked all others. He visited that office to ascertain why, 
and especially he studied the methods pursued by the office manager in charge. 
And this is what he found. 


The routine methods used by the manager were similar to those practiced 
in the other offices and the democratic spirit was no more apparent than else- 
where. What the investigation disclosed, however, that was unique was this. 
The particular manager made a habit of talking over with each individual 
member of his force the career of that member. He discussed with him his 
ambitions and qualifications, and what openings might appear—not unlike 
the professor assigned in a university to act as a confidant and advisor of 
particular students. The result was a greater degree of enthusiasm and 
effectiveness in each member of the force than was present elsewhere. Other 
offices had excellent systems of training, for transfer and for promotion, but 
these systems were confined to routine and formalized methods—excellent as 
far as they went. 


System and good-will were present but not this more intangible factor 
of leadership, which consisted of attention to the careers of each individual 
employee. Of course, just the degree of individual attention attained in the 
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example mentioned cannot be generally reached—particularly with the rank 
and file of workmen, but in every attempt of industrial leadership there should 
be some approximation of this practice. Otherwise a promotion system be. 
comes perfunctory. The lesson is that industrial leadership cannot rely on 
system and good-will alone. There are other factors which depend on the 
possession and exercise of qualities emotional as well as intellectual on the 
part of the individual who would be a successful leader. 
Sam A. Lewisoun, Vice-President, 

Miami Copper Company 


Industrial Occupations and the Younger 
_ Generation 


“My mother told me to get a job in an office—she doesn’t want me to 
wear overalls.” With these instructions from home, a lad of some sixteen 
years came seeking advice as to what line of work he should follow fora 
life career. Judging from personal observations, as well as from conversa- 
tions with others, this. forms a typical picture of the influence surrounding 
young people at home and at school today. There seems to be a tendency to 
drift away from the opinion that toil which may soil the hands is honorable. 
Clerical positions seem to offer a feeling that gratifies the family’s sense of 
high social standing with the result that such occupations are fast becoming 
overcrowded while the industries are experiencing an increasing shortage of 
skilled workers. 

Many of us have read the warning issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board to the effect that unless some steps are taken to facilitate 
means for securing an engineering education, industry will suffer a severe 
shortage of men capable of filling its executive positions. Corrective meas- 
ures must not be confined to higher education, however. It is extremely urgent 
that even greater attention be given to the children attending public schools, 
for it is during the period of public school attendance that impressions are 
formed which influence the choice of vocation. 

If industry therefore desires to secure trained men for its trades and 
trained men for its executive positions, it is highly important that it sell itself 
to the children through the teachers in the Public Schools as well as through 
other possible means of contact. 

Of course if industry does not have its own house in order, it will find 
difficulty in honestly presenting inducements, but the many examples of mod- 
ern manufacturing plants clear away any misgivings that industry has any- 
thing attractive to offer in the way of opportunities for its employees to do 
work which will gratify their desire to perform important duties as well 
to receive adequate financial reward—the opportunities for self-development § 
under ideal working conditions. 
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How may industry sell itself? The following suggestions are offered : 

1. Each concern should first sell itself to its own employees, so the head 
of the family may be proud of his own connection with the company 
and achieve the admiration for his work and the product of his 
efforts from those who may be dependent upon him. 

Every industry should co-operate closely with the Public Schools by : 

a. Furnishing information on its operations and product, showing 
its place of importance in the world’s activities. 

b. Inviting inspection of the plant in operation on the part of the 
school teachers and the school children. 

c. Assisting the vocational schools in the developments of better 
training programs, by giving them the benefit of their job 
analysis and trade specifications, as well as supplying some prac- 
tical problems and perhaps some manufacturing equipment. 

Every industry should acquaint the public as opportunity arises, 

with interesting facts concerning its product. 

Every industry should actively support efforts intended to benefit the 

community as a whole. 

M. R. Lott, Personnel Superintendent, 
The Sperry Gyroscope Company 


Job Generalization 


A man invented a safety razor which would sharpen pencils, cut hair 
and peel potatoes in addition to its normal function. It did all of these 
things—inadequately. 

Similarly the average job specification is calculated to cover so many 
functions that it might more accurately be named a “job generalization.” 

A single form is too often asked to serve for the Employment Office, 
the Planning Department, the Factory Physician, the Instruction Department 
and the Foreman. 

A survey is ordinarily started by one of these departments with its own 
purposes in mind and subsequently expected to cover the demands of the 
other departments ; a condition which results either in one or more depart- 
ments being slighted or in the necessity for additional surveys. 

This does not mean that each department must carry out an independent 
investigation to organize its own specifications—quite the reverse is true. 

All the departments mentioned should be represented in the plans for the 
original survey. The material recorded should be sufficiently inclusive for 
all purposes and should finally be distributed to forms adapted for the 
specific use of each department. 

Much of the data for instance, recorded in the Employment Office, is 
non-essential to the Planning Department. Many items necessary for plan- 
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ning are superfluous on an employment specification. The Instruction De. 
partment requires much data not important to either, etc. 

The justification of the job specification is its ability to serve a definite 
purpose. In order to be most effective, it must be exclusive as well as jy. 
clusive. 

Much executive time can be saved by a complete original survey, and by 
discriminating choice and intelligent arrangement of the data most essential 
for each department. 

BENNET F. SCHAUFFLER, 
Eastman Kodak Company 


A Tip on Managing People 

Is the ability to manage people just a knack which some people have and 
others have not, or is it based on psychological principles which can be studied 
and learned? The vice-president of a large corporation stated recently that 
this trait is more rare and more valuable than technical training. 

The writer believes that executive ability will some day be fully analyzed, 
Present psychological work is preparing the way for the achievement of this 
goal. Human actions are now classified as expressions of fundamental tend- 
encies. Tests make it possible to predict what applicants will be able to ac- 
complish. The next step will give us principles of motivating people. How 
may we get them to do willingly what we would like to have done? 

This question can be partially answered by studying the applications of 
a not unknown principle. It is this: All of us want recognition. Usually, 
however, prominence in one or two lines suffices us. Babe Ruth loses no 
sleep if others beat him at golf. Thomas Edison is not particularly disturbed 
if John Jones can excel him in bookkeeping. There are, of course, gluttons 
for fame, just as there are gluttons for other things. But as a rule people 


are satisfied if they are recognized in relatively few lines of endeavor. Whit- § 


ing Williams reports that even a laborer tries to “break through” in some 
way. If there is no chance of getting ahead in his work, he may become n0- 
torious as a “cusser.” 

It is well known, but nevertheless amazing, that salesmen of mature years 
with large incomes assured struggle with their fellows for positions of honor. 
Strange as it may seem, the same type of recognition which works in the 
kindergarten works also with grown men. 

The weakness of many executives is their inability to subordinate self 
and give “the boys” the glory. The executive who will pat his men on the 
back and brag about them to other people may be lazy and unsystematic, but 
men will work for him gladly. 

How can one make use of this craving for recognition in the problems of 
every-day business? Let us suppose an unusually trying situation. A new- 
comer has been made head of a department in which the former head has 
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been demoted but remains in the department. Nine times out of ten such a 
situation would mean war. But the newcomer instead of over-riding his pre- 
decessor goes to him for advice with an appeal somewhat as follows: 

“There is a great deal here which I do not know, and I shall have to 
come to you frequently for your opinion. I hope that you will not hesitate to 
make suggestions freely and as far as this section of the department is con- 
cerned I should like to have you take charge, reporting to me only at regular 
intervals.” 

The bitterest enemy is likely to succumb to such tactics. He not in- 
frequently becomes an ardent supporter. 

If a new idea is to be inaugurated it ofttimes pays to go to the opposi- 
tion and ask for advice, explaining the difficulties of the present situation. 
If the gentleman who is likely to be opposed can be induced to make several 
suggestions, it may happen that one of them bears a faint resemblance to the 
idea proposed. In that case the tactful promoter immediately seizes upon this 
suggestion and exclaims, “There’s an idea. I’ll study that over and see what 
I can make of it.” Later he brings forth his original proposal giving the 
gentleman of the opposition credit for originating the idea. 

It is common knowledge that all of us, even young babies, resist force 
exerted upon us. Forced movements tend to belittle us. Many a clever sales- 
man has addressed his remarks to a third party whom he has no intention of 
selling, while Number Two, the real prospect, “listens in.” When thus off his 
guard he accepts much more readily the idea presented and he buys. 

On the positive side one should never fail to pay a well merited compli- 
ment. False praise belittles the flatterer and justly so, but the proper recog- 
nition of real merit is refreshing to all. Any intended favor should be ac- 
cepted whole-heartedly regardless of its intrinsic worth. 

On the negative side nothing is more humiliating than indifference from 
a person who counts. If you enter a room which is occupied by but one other 
party, attend to the business which brought you there and depart without hav- 
ing noticed him in any way, your indifference has “cut” worse than any harsh 
word. On the other hand, undisguised disdain is a recognition of a negative 
sort which is frequently far less humiliating than complete indifference. 

The young man who is starting in business in a new environment can 
study with profit the workings of this craving for recognition. It is essential 
that he assume a modesty if he has it not, that he be duly impressed with 
the importance of the present staff and the merit of methods now in use, and 
that he wait at least a month before suggesting improvements. 

The man who is always careful to give to others every recognition which 
is their due, need have no fear for himself. Recognition will eventually come 
back to him many fold. 


Jay Ream, Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 


Abstracts and News Items 











651. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay. 


Training Men to Make Maximum Profits 

The usual way when hiring a college 
graduate is to place him only slightly above 
the messenger-boy status, except in tech- 
nical lines. The writer considers this a 
ghastly misconception of business, and has 
found that such a method has usually re- 
sulted in giving the man a clerk’s view- 
point burying absolutely his ability to de- 
cide important matters promptly, and elim- 
inating the possibility of his taking any 
initiative. 

The first day a man comes to this firm 
he is given a chance to make money or 
lose money for it. They want their men 
to think of money as money, and not as 
figures. There is to be nothing of rou- 
tine connected with the dollar sign. By 
a New England Manufacturer. Printers’ 
Ink, March 6, 1924, p. 3: 5. 


Unearned Salaries of Old Employees 


If an old employee is being paid more 
salary than he can earn, the problem may 


651.4 Administration: Regulations, 


Three Bad Habits I Seek to Correct in 
My Organization 

One universal cause of inefficiency is 
the tendency to delay putting decisions into 
effect. Before the average department 
head is aware of the fact, months will 
have passed by, and nothing real will have 
been done on a decision that should have 
been put into action within two or three 
months. 


be solved in one of four ways: Pension, 
discharge, reduced compensation, or leave 
ufidisturbed. Of the four remedies mep- 
tioned there are only negative arguments 
on all but the last. And the last is not 
a remedy at all, but a tonic, a conscience. 
clearing, organization-building tonic, which 
will be profitable to every employer to 
apply. By Morris P. Capen. Service Bul 
letin No. 1, National Association of Office 
Managers. 


Through the Other Fellow’s Eyes 


After the president of a large mam- 
facturing firm had tried five high-sal- 
aried, professional personnel directors he 
engaged a young man who had this quali- 
fication: he knew how to handle folks, 
He found that getting effective teamwork 
in business is just a matter of looking 
at things through the eyes of the other 
fellow and reaching him through his self- 
interest. By Ruth Leigh. Business, March, 
1924, p. 23: 2. 


Training, Communications, Supplies. 


Then there is the ubiquitous villain, 
known as alibi. Everybody in the plant 
should fight alibis just as instinctively as 
the factory’s amateur fire-fighters put out 
a fire. 

Attention to details is part of a mat 
ager’s job, but they must be the right 
sort of details. He must not become it- 
volved in any of the details of his work 
to such an extent that he will lose sight 
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of his real job, which is management. 
Management details, on the other hand, 
are the sort of details which not only af- 
fect a single operation, but determine pol- 
icies. Factory, March, 1924, p. 311: 2. 


How Inquiries from Business Men Are 
Handled by the Government 


An investigation that shows not only 
what the government does with letters 
from industry, but which also reveals some 
ofice organization plans on mailing that 
have ideas for many businesses. Through- 
out the government departments and bu- 
reaus there is a determined and general 
effort to furnish a prompt and continually 
improving correspondence service. Print- 
ers’ Ink, March 6, 1924, p. 81: 5. 


Red Blood and the Office Manager 


To be a good office manager is a great 
job; to have your workmen admit that you 
are a good office manager is still a greater 


651.41 
motion. 


Salaries and Executives at the Western 
Union 

Although the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. has thousands of employees, it holds 
to personal judgment as the best way to 
size up its men when questions of promo- 
tion or discharge come up. The only 
record that is kept of each of its employ- 
ees is a card giving his name, address, date 
of entry into the service of the company, 
and the salary he has been paid at various 
times. Industrial Relations, March 3, 1924. 


System of Employee Rating at the New 
York Edison Company 

Employees of the New York Edison 
Co., in the contract and investigation de- 
partment are rated at regular intervals, 
as are those workers who occupy positions 
from which they are likely to be promoted 
into this department. The reason this 
department is checked up is because it is 
the one which comes into contact with the 
public. The interesting part of the Edison 
system of rating is the personal interview. 


job. Do not look up to the executives 
or down to the workmen, but just stand 
where they can see you from both ends 
of the corridor. In a word the qualities 
necessary for a good office manager are 
identically the same as those needed to 
make a good man. By F. P. Pitzer, Ser- 
vice Bulletin No. 1, National Association 
of Office Managers. 


Apprenticing Business Executives 


Harvard is putting its potential busi- 
ness managers and executives through an 
intensive training process at its Graduate 
School of Business Administration. It 
graduates its students ready to cope with 
even the most difficult business problems, 
ahd trains them to think and reason. The 
student pays the whole operating cost, 
$400 a year tuition, because the school 
can boast of practically no endowments. 
By Wallace B. Donham, Management, 
March, 1924, p. 64: 5. 


Employment: Ciassification of Employees, Selection, Tests, Pro- 


Every employee can consult his record 
at any time, which has enabled many work- 
ers to correct faults of which they had 
not been aware. IJndustrial Relations, 
March 3, 1924. 


651.44 Health: Recreation. 


Sound Health and the Swivel Chair 

Health is the silent unostentatious part- 
ner in business—especially the health of 
the president, the general manager and all 
other responsible executives. The cumu- 
lative value of uninterrupted executive di- 
rection if competent is not to be denied. 
By Ralph E. Sunderland, /ndustrial Man- 
agement, March, 1924, p. 138: 2. 


The Internal House Organ As An Aid 
to Office Managers 

Several of the ways in which both the 

employee and the management are bene- 

fited by the house organ are: By pub- 

lishing promotions the worker is reminded 

that they are made from the ranks; it 





10 





gives him information about the business 
which he could obtain in no other way; it 
makes an employee realize that he is a part 
of the organization; it provides a medium 
through which an employee can express 
himself; it wipes out misunderstanding be- 
tween management and men and humanizes 
the entire organization; through its col- 


651.5 Records: Form, Arrangement, Storage, Accessories, Special Material 


Filing Systems 
The central filing department of Deere 
& Company did not lend itself to the in- 
creasing business and therefore in order 
to simplify matters, each department is 


658. 





658.1 General: 


Ford Factories for Farmers 

Mr. Ford is putting millions of dollars 
into the development of the plans for the 
decentralization of his industry against 
the advice of his ablest assistants. At the 
age of sixty this man is doing no less than 
shredding factories into scattered plants 
and challenges the centralization of wealth 
in the cities and the bankers’ notions of 
capital. At sixty he turns back 
to village and countryside with his out- 
landish manufacturer’s ideas of organizing 
for production, elminating waste, distrib- 
uting power, a very besom of insurgency 
against the scheme of farm life and labor 
he knew as a boy. The experi- 
ment is in its beginnings as yet. It may 
fizzle out, a rich man’s plaything. But 
it may be that Ford is working at the sort 
of spark that may yet explode cities and 
get people back into the country, an in- 
vention as far-reaching in its influence as 
the Ford car or tractor. 

The basis of Mr. Ford’s scheme is 
economy of production. He has already 
transferred some of the departments of 
his great central factory to a half dozen 
small factories in Michigan villages, all 
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PLANT MANAGEMENT 


Promotion, Finance, Organization 








umns friendly rivalry between departments 
can be promoted, thereby increasing oy. 
put, and finally the employees’ magazine 
goes a long way toward removing the fegl. 
ing of discrimination between the man 
the bench and the “white collared joh” 
By A. A. Keiser, Service Bulletin No, 1 
National Association of Office Managers, 



















now taking care of its own filing. A sim. 
ple subject system is used, and is mate 
flexible enough to go on indefinitely. By 
Maurice Block. Service Bulletin No, | 
National Association of Office Managers, 





















these plants being run by water power. 
He claims this move is a great economy, 
The operation of one of these transferred 
departments in a small factory has already 
resulted, in the words of Mr. Ford, in “a 
50 per cent reduction in costs.” He is buy- 
ing up more water rights and land. He 
has already a vision of the day when all 
but two of the five hundred departments 
in his great Highland Park factory will 
be scattered among numerous Michigan 
villages and towns. He predicts that “fifty 
years from now there will be a great many 
more small cities, rather than a few big 
ofies.” By Paul U. Kellogg, Survey, 
March 1, 1924. 




















Production Control in a Small Organi- 
zation 

Second article in a series on profitable 
methods for the small factory. The plat- 
ning department of a typical small plas 
is described, together with the qualifications 
necessary for its personnel. Elements of 
an efficient time-keeping system are givel 
Stores’ control and scheduling system aft 
discussed in detail. Forms showing th 
organization of a planning department, 4 
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daily production or job card, a store’s 
inventory card, a manufacturing order 
sheet and a replace or salvage ticket are 
shown. By Geoffrey C. Brown, Manage- 
ment and Administration, March, 1924, p. 


305: 6. 


Power and Labor 
What we confront is the possibility of 
doubling our capacity for machine produe- 
tion through the single agency of power. 
If we take into account the improvements 
and inventions in machinery that are sure 
to come, and all collateral matters, we 
find ourselves contemplating an age in 
which our productive capacity may easily 
enough be well nigh boundless. “Labor” 
advocates a Giant Power program. By 
Samuel Gompers, Survey, Graphic Num- 

ber, March 1, 1924, p. 633: 2. 
‘ 
Organization of Inspection and Main- 

tenance 

Third article in a series the first two 
of which outline initial stages necessary 
to design and make a commodity. An in- 
dependent viewpoint as to character of 
work necessitates the inspection depart- 
ment. “The chief of this division must 
be a man of inherent mechanical ability, 
keen perception, and firm in his decision.” 
The location of inspection rooms depends 


658.3. Industrial Economics: 


A Recommendatory Minimum Wage 
Law 

The Massachusetts law has done much 
to ameliorate the condition of working 
women. It does not follow that the secur- 
ing of a cost-of-living income has been at- 
tained. The budgets which have been 
drawn up by the wage boards have, in 
many cases, been inadequate when judged 
by a cost-of-living standard. Another rea- 
son why the minimum wages as deter- 
mined by the wage boards do not provide 
enough to defray the cost of living is the 


on the character of the manufacturing 
process. Traveling inspection is of great 
assistance to the producing division. A 
chart of the organization of an inspection 
division, and two inspection forms are 
shown. By Frederick A. Waldron. Man- 
agement and Administration, March, 1924, 
p. 295% 2. 


Organizing Industry for Preparednes- 
Against War 

Management in the War Department 
promotes co-operation of all branches of 
industry including mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and intercommunication en- 
terprises. A survey of requirements at 
successive stages of mobilization is being 
made and a standard contract form is prac- 
tically completed. The selection and train- 
ing of employees can be so organized as 
to cause a minimum interruption of work 
during a time of enlistment. Plant layout 
can be arranged so as to involve the least 
possible adjustment in a military emer- 
gency. Aside from the future savings to 
be made by such a program in the event 
of a war, this work, if supported by in- 
dustry will bring about management de- 
velopments resulting in enormous savings 
in every line of business activity. By 
Dwight F. Davis, Management and Ad- 
ministration, March, 1924, p. 281: 2. 


Labor and Capital, Law of Labor, Wage 
Theory, Legislation, Immigration, Socialism, Communism, Co- 
operative Factories, Duration of Work 


fact that rates are usually made on the 
basis of regular employment. By Arthur 
Fletcher Lucas, American Economic Re- 
view, March, 1924, p. 39: 13. 


Financial Aspects of Unemployment in 
England 

The government program (Baldwin) 
and the plans of the Industrial group in 
Parliament and of the labor party to re- 
lieve unemployment in England are out- 
lined. By Charles E. Lyon, The Annals, 
January, 1924, p. 363: 9. 
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The Unemployment Agreement in the 

Chicago Men’s Clothing Industry 

This agreement is a good illustration of 
union initiative directed toward a con- 
structive end meeting with a constructive 
response from employers. The article cov- 
ers the historical background, the prelim- 
inary agreement, and the provisions of 
the final agreement. It is probable that 
the direct benefits to the industry both 
in mitigating the burden of unemployment 
and in stimulating effort towards stabiliz- 
ing employment will be substantial. By 
Willard E. Hotchkiss. The Annals, Jan- 
uary, 1924, p. 372: 6. 


Factory Pay-Roll Control in the Shirt 
Industry 

A pay-roll analysis division and its func- 
tions are described and various forms used 
are shown. This division operates inde- 
pendently of the general accounting de- 
partment but furnishes control figures to 
the company’s auditor. This system has 
secured a higher grade of work at a con- 
siderable money saving, as well as sev- 
eral mechanical advantages. By Michael 
L. Siegel, Management and Administra- 
tion, March, 1924, p. 311: 5. 


A Plant That Draws Workers 
A plant which had been losing a num- 
ber of its workers to a new plant in the 


neighborhood discovered that the men very 
soon began to drift back. The employ- 
ment manager found that in eight cases 
out of ten the reason that the men were 
returning was that they did not like the 
working conditions in the new plant, al- 
though they were paid much more there, 

The management feels that there are 
three essential factors to be considered 
in the universal efforts to lower labor 
turnover: suitable living conditions, suit. 
able working conditions and, finally, ade- 
quate wages. H. F. Kinney, Factory, 
March, 1924, p. 404: 1 col. 


The 8-Hour Day 

The first half-year of 8-hour day in 
the steel industry has shown results of 
greater efficiency in mills, better rela- 
tions between employer and employees and 
a higher standard of living among work- 
men and their families. It is declared that 
increase in cost of making steel has been 
$2.00 to $3.00 a ton. U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and 70 per cent of the independents 
have almost completed the change from 
two-shift to three-shift day. While &- 
hour day has slightly lowered earnings of 
the average steel worker, bankers declare 
there has been no falling off in workers’ de- 
posits. Workers are more thifty and more 
men are buying their own homes. IJndus- 
trial News Survey, March 3, 1924. 


658.41 Employment: Department, Supply of Labor, Classification of Em- 
ployees, Selection, Tests, Maintenance, Transfers, Promotion, 
Separation, Turnover, Re-employment 


Intelligence Tests in the Civil Service 

Intelligence tests constructed by psychol- 
ogists are now being used by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, and by 
the Civil Service Commissions of San 
Francisco, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
Massachusetts. It has been estimated that 
ten thousand dollars in clerical hire were 
saved on one examination alone by the use 
of objective examination methods. 

It is essential to realize first of all 
the fundamental difference between edu- 


cational tests and psychological tests. One 
can prepare for an educational test, whereas 
it is usually not profitable to prepare, in 
the same sense, for a psychological test. 
By L. L. Thurstone, Journal of Personnel 
Research, March, 1924, p. 431: 11. 


What Makes Employees Differ? 
The existence of individual differences is 
recognized by practically every employer. 
What are their causes? Some are inher- 
ited; some are acquired from environ- 
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ment. By far the strongest single en- 
vironmental agency is education. But edu- 
cation does not greatly modify individual 
abilities and differences. But we must dis- 
tinguish between capacities and. abilities or 
skills. Skills or abilities are the result 
of the action of training or experience on 
capacities in which individuals differ 
greatly and unchangeably. Capacities are 
largely the result of one having the par- 
ticular parents he has. Employment prac- 
tice should be based on this distinction. In 
the selection of workers with no training, 
the task becomes one of measuring ca- 
pacities. Capacity tests are different from 
ability tests such as trade tests. Psycho- 
logical tests for personality characteristics 
are in the middle ground between capacity 
tests and ability tests. By Donald A. Laird, 
Industrial Management, March, 1924, p. 
184: 7. 


How to Start Personnel Work on a 
Railroad 

The various steps which must be taken 

to develop a more efficient organization 


are thus outlined: Make a brief survey 
' of the organization to see that there is 
no overlapping of authority; make a sur- 
vey of personal records to see that each 
employee’s record is complete and up-to- 
date; inaugurate monthly labor turnover 
reports; make a careful survey of em- 
ployment methods and if necessary or- 
ganize a new employment service; in- 
augurate a method of determining a man’s 
value to the service; develop systematic 
methods of training the individual, and, 
finally, analyze each job with the idea of 
standardizing operation. By J. C. Clark, 
Railway Age, March 15, 1924, p. 745: 2. 


Large Labor Turnover 

Since labor constitutes roughly 80 per 
cent of the total cost of operations of silk 
throwsters, the matter of labor turnover 
and efficiency affects them more acutely 
than any other factor in the industry, ac- 
cording to M. W. Fleming, Field Secre- 
tary of the Commission Throwsters’ Divi- 
sion of the Silk Association of America. 
He adds that, unfortunately, the throw- 


sters are at present notably unprepared to 
solve the labor question. A study, there- 
fore, is being made through which it is 
hoped to ascertain the causes of the unduly 
large replacement of operators in throw- 
ing establishments and the remedies for 
this condition. 

Research along these lines is expected 
to reveal some startling facts as to the 
cost of a learner up to the time that sat- 
isfactory production is reached. The more 
obvious losses incident to instructing a 
learner in a throwing plant, Mr. Fleming 
points out, are the curtailment of produc- 
tion from the machine used, the loss of a 
large part of the new hand’s time so far 
as production is concerned, the loss of 
much of the teachers’ time, the loss of the 
silk which is spoiled and, finally, the pos- 
sible loss of the operator if a competitor 
succeeds in overbidding for her services 
near the end of her training period. These 
losses are a serious drain upon the throw- 
sters’ profits and, according to Mr. Flem- 
ing, they can be cut down in large part 
by better planned training for the learner. 
N. Y. Times, March 19, 1924. 


Managing the Small Employment De- 
partment 

Often a practical foreman makes a bet- 
ter man for the job of selecting applicants 
than an expert from a psychology labora- 
tory. He can get at the human side of 
the man and in a few minutes of “talking 
shop” find out where the applicant stands 
as to past experience, “lasting” qualities, 
and adaptability. Factory, March, 1924, 
p. 396: 1. 


For Stabilizing Industry 
Dr. John R. Commons, Professor of 
Economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, believes that unemployment insurance 

is a means of stabilizing industry. 
Stabilization is simply a question of la- 
bor management, and when the business 
men get the idea that it will be profitable 
for them to employ labor managers and 
make as much of an expert profession in 
their business of the management of labor 
as they do the financial end or the sales 
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end of their business, then we shall have 
stabilization of employment. 

The modern attitude toward the em- 
ployeé is to make him feel that he is a 
part of the industry, and to get him to co- 
operate with his employer willingly. The 
City Club Bulletin, March 10, 1924, p. 
40: 1. 


Personality Terms Used in 
Recommendations 

One method of handling subjective judg- 
ments is an attempt to find out about the 
meaning and stability of a great many dif- 
ferent terms used to characterize candi- 
dates, so that whenever a person is de- 
scribed, and by whatever terms, a fairer 
understanding of that individual may be 
obtained than from the average set of rec- 
ommendations. By Edward S. Jones. 
Journal of Personnel Research, March, 
1924, p. 421: 10. 


Holding a Working Force in Reserve 
A manager of a certain plant, when it is 


necessary for him to obtain additional 
workers from the outside, arranges with 
every girl who has been in his employ and 
who by reason of marriage is leaving the 
company, to keep in touch with her, so 
that he may locate her on a moment's 
notice. There are several inducements to 
bring these girls in for a few days’ work 
when the situation demands it, and they 
are pleased with the proceeds to add to 
the family budget. By R. V. Williams, 
Factory, March, 1924, p. 400: 1 col. 


The Cost of Labor Turnover 
A new. worker costs you $50 before he 
turns a dollar your way. Yet you will 
give little or no attention to the fact that 
your employment manager is called on to 
furnish 50 new workers to replace 50 who 
quit during one month. The facts are that 
conditions, over which you have direct 
control, are responsible for the human 
scrap pile record in your employment or 
payroll department. By Howard J. Mont- 

gomery. The Executwe, March, 1924, 


658.44 Employee Service: Hygiene and Sanitation, Safety, Health Su- 
pervision, Living Conditions, Lunch Rooms, Company Stores, 
Morals, Recreation 


Lunch Rooms 

Experience shows that the cafeteria 
method of serving is the most efficient and 
economical. One company has the re- 
markable record of serving 6,000 meals in 
six minutes. The men had but half an 
hour for lunch, and this would not give 
them time enough to change their working 
clothes. A cafeteria was therefore estab- 
lished on each floor of the building. The 
cost of the meals averages sixteen cents, 
and the very best food is served. By nine 
o’clock in the morning each local manager 
knows precisely what amount of food will 
be eaten in his cafeteria at noon. A blank 
menu envelope is handed each employee 
when he enters the factory in the morning 
and on this he checks the items of food 
he wants for his lunch. He places the 
amount of money this will cost in the 
envelope, seals it, and drops it in the mail 
box provided for that purpose on each 


floor. These are gathered at eight-thirty 
each morning and tabulated. The orders 
are then given for the food desired, and it 
is prepared all ready to be apportioned to 
the trucks that convey the food to each 
floor. A girl checks off the envelopes to 
see that each man gets what he ordered 
and paid for. Personnel Management, As- 
signment 22, p. 3. 


Housing for Employees 

One large eastern manufacturing or- 
ganization has recently purchased land 
near its factory and in co-operation with 
its employees is building thirty-five two- 
family houses which will ultimately be- 
long to those of its employees who desire 
to purchase. The company advanced the 
capital needed for the purchase of the 
land, strictly on a loan basis. National 
Ifidustrial Conference Board Service Let- 
ter No. 210. 
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658.447 Training and Education: Continuation Schools, Foreman Train- 
ing, Apprenticeship, Company Libraries, Vestibule Schools, 
Bulletin Boards, Co-operation with Public Schools and Colleges, 
Training, 


Employee Publications, 


Training. 


Industrial Rehabilitation and Its 
Problems 

Experience shows that the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled is a highly complex, 
specialized personal service which must 
take many forms according to the peculiar 
difficulties and aptitude of each person. 
For one, it may be assistance to secure 
physical reconstruction that he may return 
to his former occupation or engage in a 
new one. For another, it may be changing 
from unfavorable working conditions to a 
more helpful environment. Many indus- 
trial workers must be retained in indus- 
try, others can take correspondence courses 
in their homes. Others still can be sent to 
trade and technical schools for special 
courses. 

Many large companies are accepting 
gladly the rehabilitation service in behalf 
of their own employees and are co-operat- 
ing in a generous fashion to assist in their 
rehabilitation. By R. M. Little. Voca- 
tional Education Magazine, March, 1924, 
pore: 3. 


Patriarchal Versus Modern Shop 
Management 

The patriarchal master is lost to indus- 
try today, and a substitute must be found 
if harmonious labor relations are to be 
permanently established. Training on the 
job is the substitute being used by some 
of our industrial managers today. The 
Willys-Overland Company of Toledo, 
Ohio, tried this at one time when it was 
found necessary to greatly augment their 
forces in a short space of time, and found 
that the progress made was amazing. By 
James Wade Russell. Industry IIlus- 
trated, March, 1924, p. 16: 4. 


Putting the Plant Library on Wheels 

The Dennison Manufacturing Company 
evolved a plan some time ago for making 
better use of their library, which is work- 


Management Technical 


ing out exceedingly well. The library is 
divided into two main fields—a central 
library and traveling bookcases. The 
function of the former is to meet the needs 
of the executives, and the latter is for the 
use of the employees. There are two of 
these traveling bookcases, each having a 
capacity of about 300 volumes. They visit 
each department of the factory once every 
three weeks. One-fourth of the books are 
on general subjects, and the remainder are 
fiction. A fund contributed by Mr. Denni- 
son enables them to offer the latest books 
to their readers. Factory, March, 1924, 
p. 320: %. 


Economic Value of Vocational 
Education 

While our young men and women leave 
our schools to crowd into the skyscraping 
office buildings which line the street can- 
yons of our great cities, our industries are 
clamoring for workers. However, we have 
begun the task of enlisting the public 
school system, with its vast resources, to 
co-operate with industry in training up 
a nation of workers. We are seeking the 
balanced education, for we have learned 
that the man who can visualize makes the 
best workman. By James J. Davis. Vo- 
cational Education, March, 1924, p. 523: 2. 


Popularizing Overall Jobs 


Vocational training is advocated only 
where the fundamental trades shall be 
taught along with a cultural training, be- 
cause the latter teaches a man to think and 
also his obligation to society and his fellow 
man, and such cultural training must al- 
ways go hand in hand with the manual. 
By Simon Miller. Vocational Education 
Magazine, March, 1924, p. 580: 2. 


Some Problems in Apprentice Training 


Any scheme of apprentice training will 
be effective in proportion as it provides: 
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For a workable and efficient method of se- 
lecting prospective apprentices; for effi- 
cient instruction in the knowledge of the 
craft; as it recognizes and fits into the 
practice of the craft as it is actually car- 
ried out on the job. The ultimate value of 
any apprenticeship plan can be predicted 
by checking it against these three require- 
ments or, as they may be called, “success 
factors.” By C. F. Klinefelter and 
Charles R. Allen. Vocational Education 
Magazime, March, 1924, p. 604: 4. 


The Apprenticeship System 

After discussing some of the conditions 
affecting the apprenticeship system in gen- 
eral and giving statistics to show how the 
industry is now handicapped by lack of 
workmen, Mr. E. L. Bowman, educational 
director, National Trade Extension Bureau 
of the Plumbing and Heating Industries, 
points out under five heads what he con- 
siders the essential phases of successful 
apprenticeship: 

1. The wages must be fair. The indus- 
try must compete for the young men with 
other industries and with wages paid in 
other possible jobs. “If wages are too 
low, a low class of boys will be attracted, 
Boys are gambling four or five years of 
their time against the trade and want an 
assurance that their wages will be fair.” 

2. An opportunity to learn the whole 
trade. The custom of taking on appren- 
tices and keeping them at hauling material, 
cleaning up, etc., has discouraged many 
a boy who would have stayed and become 
a good mechanic if he had been given a 
fair chance. 

3. Providing technical training. 20 years 
ago wages were only 38 per cent of what 
they are now. Time is now too expen- 
sive to teach all phases of the trade in 
the shop, using one journeyman to instruct 
one apprentice. Schools can be used more 
effectively and more economically for the 
early stages of training. The advantage 
of a short period of shop training in school 
where the apprentice would learn some of 
the fundamentals regarding the trade was 
advocated. He could then enter the indus- 
try without being a liability to his firm. 


4. An all-around square deal. If we 
want boys in industry, we must treat them 
fairly. A boy knows when he is getting 
dishonest treatment. Apprenticeship wil] 
not become popular among boys and young 
men unless they can feel assured that 
they will be given a square deal. 

Figures indicate that while there jg 
four times as much plumbing equipment 
sold today as 13 years ago, the total num- 
ber of plumbers has fallen off from 128. 
000 in 1910 to 103,000 in 1923. Industrial 
Education, March, 1924, p. XXX: 1 col, 


Outlining the Foreman—Study Course 
It is best to start the course with gen- 
eral principles and then work up to actual 
practices within the plant. The men are 
thus introduced to matter with which they 
are already familiar, and will be placed 
in a position where they will better inter- 
pret practical problems. That is, they 
will think out the problems from the 
point of view of the entire plant organi- 
zation rather than from a narrow produc- 
tion standpoint. By J. K. Novins, The 
Dodge Idea, March, 1924, p. 15: 2. 


Teaching the Young 

The training of the printer begins at 
a very early age in the printing classes 
of the Boys’ Club in Washington, D. C. 
The club, which is a community organiza- 
tion, is offering printing instruction to 
the young student, who is inoculated with 
the spirit of the industry, as well as in- 
structed in the rudiments of the art, and 
who reaches a certain degree of efficiency 
and attains a certain knowledge of the 
industry even during early boyhood. C. M. 
Littlejohn, Industry Education Magazine, 
March, 1924, p. 255: 14. 


Program for Junior High School Indus- 
trial Arts 

Education in industrial arts in the com- 
mon school is regarded as different from 
training in an industrial occupation in a 
vocational school. In the vocational school 
courses are often organized about a trade 
or about groups of trades while in junior 
high school, industrial arts instruction is 
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best organized about certain specified types 
of work, the emphasis being placed on 
general, cultural and educational values 
as opposed to vocational training values. 

The ultimate success or failure of any 
program for industrial arts education lies 
in the teaching staff. Although men who 
have had some experience in a trade should 
be preferred to those possessing no trade 
experience the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education does not make trade 
experience the criterion for selecting teach- 
ers nor does it place a premium on trade 
experience in selecting industrial arts 
teachers. 

The ideal teacher of industrial arts is 
regarded as an individual possessing qual- 
ities which make for general efficiency in 
all-round class and shop management, a 
man of broad sympathies and refinement 
as well as a master of his special field. 
General culture, resourcefulness and an 
active interest in boys are regarded as qual- 
ities more to be desired than any amount 
of skill in the practice of a particular trade. 
Education, March, 1924, p. 41 9: 3. 


Some Psychological Aspects of Fore- 
manship Training 

The foreman has three distinct kinds of 
responsibilities. 

1, Supervisory : Responsibility for 
knowing in detail what the conditions are. 

2. Managerial: Responsibility for do- 
ing whatever may be necessary to keep 
down costs relative to each point of super- 
vision. 

3. Instructional: Responsibility for the 
instruction of the men on the job. 

His job is that of a minor executive. 
He holds a key position, representing the 
men to the management and the manage- 
ment to the men. 

In considering foremanship training we 
should remember that the foreman has al- 
ready made good on the job. He has a 
lot of job pride. But he will respond fa- 
vorably and enter wholeheartedly into an 
educational program provided he can do 
so without being embarrassed publicly and 
without being made to admit that he needs 
More education for his job as a foreman. 


The Conference Plan does this. Its pur- 
pose and method are outlined. By Frank 
Cushman. Industrial Management, March, 
1924, p. 174: 2. 


Ceramic Engineering 

With the annual output from her clay- 
product industries valued at $31,000,000, 
ranking the State second only to Ohio in 
pottery, tile, glassware, and other cera- 
mics, Pennsylvania is meeting the demand 
for training in those industries by offering 
a four-year course in ceramic engineering 
at the State college. Ohio, New York, and 
New Jersey all support well-established 
schools of ceramics. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 


A Candle Light in the Darkness of 
Defiance 

Labor headquarters is growing more 

and more interested in turning the power 

of organized labor into the channels of 

the control of industry instead of war- 

fare upon it. But the most interesting 


fact of all is that defiance of law is giving 


way to the study of it. The American 
Federation of Labor has actually inaugu- 
rated a “Legal Information Service.” 

Interest in the subject of wages has 
shifted from the question of rates to val- 
ues. There is at present no marked de- 
mand for increase of wages and shorten- 
ing of hours. The idea of getting more 
dollars for less work is in a measure 
giving way to the idea of so organizing 
everybody’s work as to make each dollar 
earned as valuable as possible. Law and 
Labor, March, 1924, p. 55: 1. 


School for Bricklayers 

A school for bricklayers has been opened 
in Oklahoma City under the direction of 
the open shop division of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 16 men have been enrolled 
for the course. The age of these men is 
from 17 to 34 years. The course is under 
the direction of J. B. Landers, chairman 
of the Open Shop Division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Industrial Education 
Magazine, March, 1924. 
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658.45 Benefit Systems: Employers’ Liability, Workmen’s Compensation 
Group Insurance, Pensions, Thrift and Investment Plans, Stock 
Subscription, Mutual Benefit Associations 


Forty Thousand Employees Buy Stock 

About 40,000 Armour employees re- 
c.atly took advantage of the company’s 
offer to permit them to buy preferred stock 
on a deferred payment plan, at a rate to 
make the purchase attractive as an in- 
vestment alone. It became noticeable im- 
mediately that after the sale of stock, in- 
terest in the business became a little keener, 
and the executives are already convinced 
that the company will benefit through hav- 
ing so many employee stockholders. They 
feel sure that when every employee be- 
comes a stockholder their labor and man- 
agement problems will have been solved. 
By R. D. McManus, Leighton’s Magazine, 
March, 1924, p. 8: 1. 


Stock Subscription Plan of General 
Motors Corporation 

General Motors Corporation has adopted 
for the year 1924 a plan for selling to 
the employees of the company its 7 per 
cent debenture stock. Recognizing the dif- 
ficulty the average person encounters in 
making wise investments, the directors of 
the corporation have decided to offer em- 
ployees an opportunity for investing their 
savings in such a way as to share in the 
profits of the company while enjoying 
the security afforded by its 7 per cent 
debenture stock. Industrial Relations, 
March 15, 1924. 


Employee Ownership and Management 
Plan 

A certain eastern manufacturing firm 
which was “sold” just a year ago to seven 
of its employees reports that this employee 
owned and managed concern has had the 
most profitable year in its history. It has 
a total of 360 employees, and of these 
220 are participating under a stock owner- 
ship plan. The company operates on a 
non-union basis, and. its turnover is stated 
t be about two to three per cent a year. 
The plan under which the company is op- 
erating contains many new features in the 


industrial field and the management consid. 
ers it to be successful in a very large 
degree. Industry, March 8, 1924, p. 2:1 


Pension Plan of Pennsylvania Railroad 

The pension plan of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System was inaugurated January 
1, 1900. In the twenty-four years which 
elapsed between that date and December 
31 last, the company paid out a total of 
$32,187,868 in pension allowances, and re. 
tired under the plan a total of 16,406 em. 
ployees. Of these 7,376 are now living and 
receiving pensions. 

The regulations of the company’s pen- 
sion plan apply impartially to all officers 
and employees, regardless of rank, grade 
or position. Every man or woman in the 
service, upon reaching the age of seventy 
years, is automatically retired. Between 
the ages of sixty-five and sixty-nine, in- 
clusive, workers who are physically or 
mentally disqualified for active duty who 
have rendered thirty or more years of 
service may be placed on the “Roll of 
Honor” upon special recommendation. 


The pensions are all calculated upona 
uniform basis. One per cent of the aver- 
age earnings for the last ten years of at- 
tive work is allowed for each year of ser- 
vice. 


These pension allowances are paid en- 
tirely out of the company’s funds, as 
voluntary gifts in recognition of long and 
faithful service. In addition, all employees 
who desire to do so are now afforded an 
opportunity to increase their pensions by 
becoming members of the Employees 
Provident and Loan Association, and con- 
tributing specified amounts from their 
monthly salaries, which sums are invested 
and form the basis for increased incom 
upon reaching the age of retirement 
Pennsylvania Railroad System, March 2, 
1924. 


Making Pay Envelopes Promote Thrift 
Information about current practice in 
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promoting thrift habits among employees 
was collected by writing to 100 well-known 
concerns in various lines. The investiga- 
tion resulted in the use of what was called 
the “Budget Pay Envelope,” which is a 
weekly accounting system for recording 
receipts and expenditures, kept on the face 
of the envelope. The plan is proving very 
satisfactory, both in the office and among 
the employees. By W. L. Stoddard. Fac- 
tory, March, 1924, p. 316: 1. 


An Unusual and Effective Employee 
Benefit Plan 

When it was found at the Link-Belt 
Company that scarcely anyone knew of the 
existence of a mutual benefit association 
steps were taken to reorganize the society. 
The desire was to institute a plan which 
would prove popular to a cosmopolitan 
group of employees, and it has tended to 
join the employees of the three plants into 
one big family with a common interest. 
The general plan of the society is summed 
up under the heads of dues and assess- 
ments, benefits, and membership, with fig- 
ures given in each case. By R. N. Phelps. 
Factory, March, 1924, p. 332: 1%. 


Group Insurance as a Factor in Indus- 
trial Relations 

Economic security is one of the first es- 

sentials to the wage earner if he is to 

realize his innate ambition for freedom 

from the ever-threatening nearness of des- 

titution. Group insurance helps to provide 


658.46 Labor Relations: 


this. Group insurance is defined and its 
effects and advantages outlined. By Wm. 
F. Chamberlain, Industrial Management, 
March, 1924, p. 149: 2. 


Ford Road Pays 12 Per Cent 

First payment of interest on investment 
certificates of the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton, the Ford railroad, has been computed 
on the basis of 12 per cent annual return. 
Checks for interest payment covering the 
months of November and December, 1923, 
have been mailed to all employees of the 
road holding certificates. Payments here- 
after will be made on July 1 and January 1. 

When the employees’ saving plan was 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission no guaranteed rate of inter- 
est could be specified. This was to de- 
pend upon the railroad’s financial condition. 
Accordingly it was decided that the com- 
pany’s income has been sufficient since the 
inauguration of the plan last November 
to justify 12 per cent. 

The first payment of this high rate of 
interest has had the effect of producing 
much enthusiasm for the plan among the 
road’s employees and there has been con- 
siderable increase in the number of certi- 
ficates purchased. 

Within a month after the plan was an- 
nounced 147 employees had deposited $6,- 
233.80. By February 1 of this year cer- 
tificate holders increased to 585, with a 
total of $55,406.02 invested. N. Y. Times, 
March 5, 1924. 


Organized Labor, Strikes, Boycotts, Lockouts, 


Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Conciliation, Mediation, 


Employee Representation 


Pennsylvania Railroad Employee Rep- 
resentation 

Briefly the fundamentals of the Penn- 
sylvania plan are these: 

1, An opportunity for all employees to 
have a voice in the management in matters 
in which they are directly concerned 
through employee representatives elected 
by themselves regardless of whether they 
are union or non-union members. 


2. Establishment of a mutually satisfac- 
tory method of promptly settling all con- 
troversial questions arising between man- 
agement and men. 

3. Establishment of a joint tribunal for 
each class of employees equally repre- 
sentative of employees and management, 
which is the final arbiter in the disposition 
of industrial disputes. Pennsylvania 
Standard, March, 1924. 
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Employee Conferences 

The fundamentals of successful em- 
ployee conferences that have been observed 
in action are these: The plan has been 
thoroughly sold to the executives as well 
as to the men, and is taken seriously. It 
is treated as something important, and not 
as a nuisance. The spirit of the confer- 
ence is intimate, frank, informal. The 
conference is scheduled, systematic and 
business-like. The questions that are 
brought up are each of them given due 
consideration. The men feel that they 
are performing a useful work, and the 
executives are open-minded, receptive and 
co-operative. One man or committee is 
responsible for the preliminary work and 
follow-up of the conference. In a word, 
the conference is planned for, never left 
to chance. Industrial Relations, March 15, 
1924. 


One Result of Employee Conferences 

A large manufacturing plant in Brook- 
lyn reports a year of constructive work 
as the outcome of its system of employee 
conferences. Putting the result in cold 
figures, the conference system showed a 
“waste-saving” dividend of more than 
$100,000, half of which was at once paid 
over as extra compensation to the em- 
ployees. Industrial Relations, March 15, 
1924. 


The Human Inventory in a Textile 
Plant 

A certain textile company wanted to get 
the various executives to understand the 
viewpoint of the company; its policies and 
ideas; how improved effort could best be 
secured; how workers should be trained, 
encouraged and up-graded. In order to 
attain this understanding the company de- 
cided to have a series of co-operative con- 


ferences at which both the Management 
and overseers would have their say, Jy, 
dustrial Relations, March 1, 1924, 


Has Industry Its Own Remedy for 
Labor Shortage? 

Many of those employers who are most 
urgent in asking for more immigrants dp 
not want workers to man their plants 
They want a reservoir of labor to draw on 
in short periods of emergency. How is it 
possible for plants to take care of th 
constantly increasing production without 
more workers is shown in four principal 
ways: 

Eliminate the great fluctuations in busi. 
ness which give us recurring periods of 
labor shortage and unemployment; 

Eliminate the minor seasonal fluctuaticns 
which have the same effect; 

Adopt the existing labor-saving equip. 
inent and invent more; 

Use the equipment and men we now have 
to better effect. 

It is entirely possible that when th 
causes of depression are generally known, 
our present extreme peaks and valleys of 
business will be reduced to a merely pleas- 
antly stimulating undulation. By William 
R. Bassett. Factory, March, 1924, p. 
307: 4. 


How the Bethlehem Plan Works 

The Bethlehem plan of employee rep 
resentation provides that the workers, in- 
dividually and collectively, in any plant 
are trusted to make their own decisions. 
It differs from other similar plans in that 
elected employee representatives pass on 
every employment problem not previously 
settled satisfactorily by the regular plant 
authorities. American Industries, March, 
1924, p. 10: 1. 


658.54 Rate Setting: Operation Study, Time Study, Motion Study, 
Fatigue Study, Time Allowance 


Making and Using Time Studies: 
The Formulation of Policies 
The primary purpose which actuates the 
introduction of time study into the scheme 


of management is the earning of divi 
dends. Without the expectation of reat 
izing this purpose, it could hardly be com 
sidered good business to make the invest 
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ment of time and capital which is required 
to produce a time study unit. If such an 
investment is to earn dividends, it is essen- 
tial that the work proceed in a business- 
like manner, just as any other undertak- 
ing would proceed. That is, policies must 
he formed, plans expressing the policies 
must be prepared, and the plans must be 
executed. It takes time to get returns on 
time study—as on other capital invest- 
ments. There is a period of waiting when 
there are no results. A distinction is made 
between “production studies” in one line 
of industry and “production time studies” 
to predetermine the standard time for any 
product which it is possible to pass through 


658.55 Incentives: 


the work station. An installation passes 
through four general steps, namely, inves- 
tigation, establishing of standardization, 
determination of standard times, and the 
development of a procedure through which 
the time study unit is to function. 

Trained outside observers bring with 
them a conception and knowledge of time 
study that will speed up the time study 
job. If the job is big enough, members 
of the organization can be trained to 
make the observations. 

Time study is subject to continual de- 
velopment and improvement. By Harry 
K. Reed, Industrial Management, March, 
1924, p. 145: 5. 


Wage Plans, Methods of Payment, Profit Sharing, 


Pensions, Competitions, Prizes, Suggestion Systems, Vacations 


Management Warms the Bench While 
Employees Boost Sales 

The Central Oil Company, of St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., put a bonus plan into effect 
which had the effect of building immediate 
and future sales, increasing the compensa- 
tion of employees with almost no expense 
and creating widespread goodwill. It was 
simply that the management decided that 
the employees should take over the opera- 
tion of the business for two months. This 
proved an entire success from both the 
employers’ and employees’ points of view. 
Printers’ Ink, March 6, 1924, p. 53:2. 


Operating Factory Divisions by Budget 

Co-operation of every division head and 
department foreman is necessary for the 
successful operation of a budget system. 
An analysis of reports of labor and costs 
periodically will enable supervisors to in- 
vestigate the causes of actual expense ex- 


ceeding estimated. An educational cam- 
paign may be necessary to get the fore- 
men to think in terms of production which 
will enable the product to be sold in a 
competitive market at a profit. Foremen 
should realize the necessity for accuracy 
of the records which originate in their de- 
partments. This article is illustrated by 


several tables, and a chart showing the 
monthly cost ratio for guidance of fore- 
men. By Thomas B. Fordham and Ed- 
ward H. Tingley. Management and Ad- 
ministration, March, 1924, p. 291: 4. 


Endicott-Johnson and Labor Policy 

This company believes that profit-sharing 
is the greatest stabilizer in industry. After 
good wages have been paid, and fair con- 
sideration given to the welfare of the 
producers—after capital has had fair rates 
of interest—and after the buyers of the 
product have had a square deal in good 
values and reasonable prices, if there is 
then any surplus, it is split fifty-fifty be- 
tween the common stockholders and the 
workers who have produced the results. 
Industrial Relations, March 15, 1924. 


Can Bonus Be Paid for General Effort? 

Where bonus depends on measured out- 
put, on extra pieces turned out, increased 
sales, reducing the time or cost unit, there 
is no difficulty. The difficulties come when 
work is to be extra compensated, or when 
a department is to be brought under bonus 
and extra payment plans, where the maxi- 
mum effort is plain and easily reached on 
the average. The best plan is based on 
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some list which covers efficiency points, 
and may cover length of service, and above 
all, for good ideas and suggestions, and 
also for economies. 
March 3, 1924. 


Industrial Relations, 


The Jacob Wertheim Research Fellow- 
ship for the Betterment of Indus- 
trial Relationships 
This Fellowship, established in 1923, has 
an endowment of $100,000, the gift of 
the family of the late Jacob Wertheim. The 
income is to be used “for the suport of 
original research in the field of industrial 

co-operation.” 

The purpose of the Fellowship is to en- 
able persons who already have expert 
knowledge of plans for the betterment of 
industrial relations to pursue research that 
may be of general benefit in solving prob- 
lems in this field. 

Any mature man or woman having ex- 
pert knowledge as above specified may ap- 
ply. A university degree is not requisite. 
It is not intended that the Fellowship shall 
be used to enable students, whether gradu- 
ate or undergraduate, to complete their 
education. 

The Committee will be glad to receive 
an application from any person who be- 
lieves he or she is qualified, and also will 
welcome suggestions as to eligible candi- 
dates from organizations for research, and 
from business or labor organizations which 
have had experience in this field. Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Personal Research as an Aid to Plan. 
ning 
Research—another name for analysis— 
is the big factor in industrial progress 
It began on the product, then was applied 
to the process. It is now being applied 
to personnel. It should also be applied 
to ourselves—the executives. Such ques. 
tions should be asked as: How many 
subordinates have I helped to achieve jp. 
creased earning power this year? How 
much more confidence do the employees 
of this concern place in my leadership 
than they did a year ago? How many 
new ideas am I putting into my business 
today? Editorial, Industrial Managemen, 
March, 1924, p. 161: 2. 


The Vista of Cheap Power 

The Giant Power Survey of Pennsyl- 
vania breaks the binding cords of tech- 
nical precedent: it seeks to find how power 
cafi be made to “contribute to the fulness 
of life.” It reckons with human as well 
as engineering factors which were com- 
prehended in such earlier concepts as “sup- 
erpower.” Giant Power would link the 
energy of mines with that of waterfalls, 
recover valuable by-products in bituminous 
coal, supply current to the trunk lines of 
an integrated transmission and distribution 
system; spread electric energy to the farm 
and reduce rates to the small consumer in 
ways that will “revitalize the whole social 
fabric.” The Survey, March 1, 1924, 
Giant Power Number. 


6586 BUYING, RECEIVING, STORING, SHIPPING: 


Some Fine Points in the Art of Buying 

Discusses the technique of placing ord- 
ers; about factors that make some re- 
sources desirable and others undesirable ; 
about the making of a fair bargain. In 
order to be successful, a buyer must have 
the makings of a good trader. The best 
place of all to plan the buying and to make 
out in detail the lists of what to buy is in 
the store. By Edward A. Filene, System, 
March, 1924, 317: 4. 


Let the Seller Beware! 

The whole cancellation problem is 4 
moral evil. There seems to be a growing 
indifference in business to the pledged 
word. Because of this new double stand- 
ard of buying and selling, recourse to the 
courts is a practical absurdity. Very ob 
viously, cancellation can only be stopped 
by stricter conditions of sale. This is 
made difficult because cancellation has 
spread widely throughout all branches of 
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business, so that all kinds of industries and 
all classes of trade are involved in the 


sticky net. 


By William Haynes, The Na- 
tion’s Business, March, 1924, p. 16: 1%. 


6588 SALES MANAGEMENT 


658.81 Organization of Department: Employment, Analysis, Salaries 


Boarders vs. Producers 

Unprofitable salesmen are not the only 
“boarders” in a business organization. An 
impartial analysis of every person on the 
payroll may disclose the fact that this 
executive or that trucker is jeopardizing 
the success of the whole organization. It 
is not fair to others to let sentiment keep 
a misfit in the wrong job, and it may be 
mistaken kindness to him. By Aaron M. 
Jones, Management, March, 1924, p. 43: 3. 


Co-ordinating Purchasing and 
Production 
“At the beginning of each month the 
planning department gives the stores de- 
partment a copy of the next month’s pro- 
duction schedules to meet which the stores 
department lays out a schedule of incom- 
ing materials, with quantities and dates.” 
Another guide to the purchase planner is 
a rough estimate of production for four 
following months and for the balance of 
the year. Management and Administration, 
March, 1924, p. 315: 114. 


Pitfalls of English Law for American 
Sales Managers 

There are ways of organizing a limited 

liability company to get the advantage of 

the preferential tariffs to the Colonies. 

There are many other British legal pecu- 

liarities. By Leslie Pocock, Sales M anage- 
ment, March, 1924, p. 751: 2. 


British Departmental Stores as an 
Outlet for American Goods 

Density of population and rapid transit 
make the British departmental store an 
important factor in getting English dis- 
tribution. Yet it is only part of the mar- 
ket. There are many big houses that con- 
tinue to handle only special lines of goods 


in one trade with whom there is strong 
competition. By Samson Clark, Sales 
Management, March, 1924, p. 749: 2. 


Why I Am Against Hiring Salesmen 
Away from Competitors 

The Birtman Electric Company has re- 

built its sales organization in one year by 

adopting a one price policy, and offering 

exclusive sales rights to division and dis- 


‘trict managers until 1931 provided the 


terms of the contract are rigidly adhered 
to. A complete salesman’s manual was 
prepared. Practically no salesman is hired 
to work in his home territory. Interview 
with A. W. Fischer, Sales Management, 
March, 1924, p. 635: 3. 


Our Experience with Quotas 

The Phillips-Jones Corporation has been 
extremely painstaking and accurate and 
has spared no time and expense in devel- 
oping accurate quotas. An unsound quota 
can do immeasurable harm. 

The establishment of a sales quota 
should be based not only on population or 
some other basis, but the result obtained 
must be tempered with past performances 
of the sales force, the peculiarities affect- 
ing the proper distribution of the product 
and the volume of the competitors in a 
similar line. 

The corporation now bases its advertis- 
ing expenditures and distributes its ex- 
pense budgets on the quotas set for its 
salesmen. By Joseph Ewing. Sales Man- 
agement, March, 1924, p. 637: 2. 


Claims Many Five Figure Salaries Are 
Often Day Dreams 

Many salaries are exaggerated. More- 

over, a salary in a small city is often 

worth much more than the same or larger 
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salary in the big city. A Contributor. 
Sales Management, March, 1924, p. 644: 1. 


Six Ways to Increase the Rate of 
Turnover 

“Open to Buy” is the nub of the whole 
situation. If a merchant will only arrive, 
mathematically, at the volume of merchan- 
dise which he is open to buy at any time 
when he is considering the purchase of 
new stock, then he will automatically shut 
off the grief which comes from oversize 
inventories. This grief includes tied-up 
capital, slow rate of turnover; heavy 
mark-downs and increased losses from de- 
preciation and spoilage. By E. M. Skinner. 
System, March, 1924, p. 305: 6. 


Preparing Sales Department and Re- 
tailers for Smaller Lines 

The insistent and increasing demand for 
lower distribution costs has affected sev- 
eral of the most important industries in 
the country. The most prompt and prac- 
tical method of reducing this high cost 
is through the simplification and standard- 
ization of products, which can only be 
done by a closer co-operation between 
manufacturing and selling. By James True. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, March, 1924, p. 
2. 


Organizing a Sales Department 

The subdivision of sales direction among 
district, territorial and departmental man- 
agers is mainly considered in this article. 
The following organizations are discussed 
because they have well managed sales 
forces: The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, the Armour Grain Company, the 
Calumet Baking Powder Company, Coppes 
Brothers & Zook, the Jell-o Company, 


658.82 Sales Promotion: 


How Association of National Advertis- 
ers Is Studying Distribution Costs 
The national advertiser is finding him- 

self increasingly concerned with the public 

state of mind as to distribution in general 
and advertising in particular. However, 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, the Wahl Com. 
pany, the Kewanee Boiler Company, Auto. 
graphic Register Company, New York 
Telephone Company, Pyrene Manufactyr. 
ing Company, the Hoover Company, and 
the Royal Distributing Compatry. By John 
Allen Murphy. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
March, 1924, p. 17: 3. 


Enter the Marketing Manager 

The market analysis, which is one of the 
chief tools of the marketing manager, re. 
veals what industries can most effectively 
be exploited, what selling and advertising 
methods will have to be used, and even 
shows how a sales department, entirely 
separate from the company’s regular sell- 
ing organization, will have to be developed, 
Marketing executives are rapidly adopting 
the use of standards, of applied psychol- 
ogy, of graphic control, and the other con- 
tributions of the so-called efficiency move- 
ment. But what is perhaps of paramount 
importance, the new science of marketing 
makes one man responsible for the profit- 
table operation of the business. By Per- 
cival White. Management, March, 1924, 
p. 39: 6. 


Union Agreements in Retail Stores 

Agreements between retail — store 
owners and the organization of retail store 
employees are usually made in the smaller 
towns. The labor and wage policy of the 
large stores in the principal cities has been 
far in advance of the terms commonly 
found in the retail union agreements. In 
no other line of business is there so 
marked an effort to even up the load of 
operation, eliminate the slack periods, and 
concentrate the doing of business during 
reasonable hours. Industrial Relations, 
March 3, 1924. 


Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


advertising has done more than anything 
else to raise the standard of living in this 
country, and that higher standard of liv- 
ing has of necessity increased the cost of 
living. The demands for a reduction in 
the cost of living are never coupled with a 
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desire to reduce the standard of living. 
The American public might well consider 
this when it professes to find in advertis- 
ing a cause of high living costs. By P. L. 
Thomson. Printers‘ Ink, March 13, 1924, 


p. 117: 3. 


It Was the Kind of Product That 
Dealers Neglect 

Henry W. Peabody Company is work- 
ing out a plan for hooking up with a 
dozen or so manufacturers of related but 
non-competitive lines in order to promote 
the sales of “Domes of Silence” which 
would otherwise be neglected by dealers. 
Sales Management, March, 1924, p. 665: 2. 


Trade Swing to County Seats Makes 
Advertising Possible 

The Harris-Polk Hat Company of St. 
Louis furnishes evidence of how an adver- 
tising campaign may be dovetailed with the 
selling problems of a concern which is not 
yet ready to embark on what is generally 
termed national advertising. As the small 
town market dwindles they insure new 
markets by advertising in metropolitan, 
county and state centers. By J. W. Harris. 
Sales Management, March, 1924, p. 661: 2. 


Why We Changed Over from “Flat” to 
“Quantity Discounts” 

Quantity discounts are given by the 
Wahl Company to share with the dealers 
savings in selling costs made possible by 
the twenty per cent of their dealers who 
sell eighty per cent of the output. The 
plan stimulates both small and large deal- 
ers to push the line. It has enabled the 
company to put their pen business on a 
paying basis. There are no inside prices. 
By John C. Wahl. Sales Management, 
March, 1924, p. 629: 2. 


What One Hundred Concerns Spent for 
Advertising Last Year 

There is a wide range of difference be- 

tween the percentage of gross sales spent 

for advertising by various concerns. Some 

of the larger advertising appropriations 

are spent by concerns who spend the small- 


est percentage of sales for advertising. 


The facts seem to show that advertising 
tends to decrease selling costs and increase 
the average sales per salesman. Even in 
the event that the advertising is not wholly 
responsible for the larger production for 
salesmen, an analysis of most of the fig- 
ures seems to show that the amount spent 
for advertising seldom equals the expense 
of maintaining more salesmen where no 
advertising is done. Sales Management, 
March, 1924, p 633: 4. 


What Many Critics of Advertising Fail 
to Understand 

National advertising of a trade mark 
helps to cut down the number of styles, 
to cut out special orders and to reduce costs 
of production, providing steadier produc- 
tion, and steadier employment and enabling 
a company to buy materials with something 
like dependable knowledge of future re- 
quirements. A general catalog becomes 
possible. It helps to create an organized 
and steady public demand. By Chelten- 
ham Bold, Sales Management, March, 1924, 
p. 639: 2. 


Applying Laws of Art Criticism to Buick 
Advertising 

After many experiments the Buick Com- 
pany evolved an advertisement which is not 
merely an excellent example of artistic 
unity in which subject and treatment are 
exactly fused, but the effect was attained 
of selling without apparent effort, involv- 
ing the problem of influencing and haunt- 
ing the subconscious without arousing the 
resistance of the conscious mind by ag- 
gressive methods. By Richard Surrey, 
Printers’ Ink, March 13, 1924, p. 101: 5. 


Does Your Mail Go Where You 
Send It? 

To address a piece of advertising mat- 
ter to a big department store, without in- 
dicating the buyer to whom it should be 
referred, shows an appalling ignorance as 
to the inside workings of a great depart- 
ment store. An important executive of 
one of the country’s best known depart- 
ment stores states that they place a very 
high value upon advertising matter issued 
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by manufacturers. By Maxwell Drake, 
Printers’ Ink, March 13, 1924, p. 25: 2. 


How Frightened Executives Have 
Submitted to an Advertising Hold-up 

Among all the forms of harum-scarum 
advertising none is so malicious as that 
which pretends to carry a financial benefit 
for some organization, and which carries 
with the solicitation the implied threat that 
if advertising is not taken some dire hap- 
pening is likely to befall the manufacturer. 
The arrest of Charles A. Smith in Buffalo 
reveals that possibly $100,000 has been 
fraudulently taken from advertisers in this 
way. Printers’ Ink, March 6, 1924, p. 
73:1. 


Making Merchants Out of Storekeepers 

Describes a practical course in merchan- 
dising Armstrong’s linoleum. It was sug- 
gested that if it were possible to take the 
factory to the merchant, it was better to 
bring the merchant to the factory, and 
make the story of selling linoleum interest- 
ing enough to hold him, and to send him 
away with more knowledge, more en- 
thusiasm and more determination to make 
something out of his department. By A. 
K. Barnes. Printers’ Ink, March 6, 1924, 
p. 10: 3. 


How We Tie Up Our Advertising With 
the Rest of the Business 

While not questioning the fact that ad- 
vertising pays, many business men are ask- 
ing themselves how advertising wastes can 
be cut out. Briefly, advertising and sell- 
ing can be made a winning combination by. 
three methods: Through close cooperation 
in the active direction of the work of the 
two departments; by “selling” the sales 


658.86 Salesmen: 


communication. Later he attached a num- 


force on the advertising before it js used: 
by a direct follow-up in the trade, By 
the Shaw Bureau of Business Standards 
System, March, 1924, p. 320: 4. 


Advance Agenting the Salesman 

As far as possible sales executives to. 
day are using ways and means to warm up 
the “cold trails” that salesmen must tray. 
erse in order to get business. A veteran 
sales manager said that, as a rule, a single 
strong introductory letter was sufficient to 
predispose old customers to a new sales. 
man. But it was always necessary to us 
not less than three letters in the series 
that precede a salesman into new or unde. 
veloped territory. 

In expert selling American salesmen 
have in some instances broken into new 
territory with a rush by recourse to paid 
advertisements in newspapers and trade 
journals, much as the coming of a musical 
or dramatic artist might be proclaimed to 
the general public. By Waldon Fawcett 
Salesology, March, 1924, p. 17:2. 


658.83 Production Records: 


Rating Executives and Employees 

Every employee of one of the leading 
New York department stores is rated every 
month on ten counts. If he is in a sell- 
ing position, his output is also tabulated. 
Buyers and section managers each compile 
a record of the salespeople, and the execu- 
tives supervising the non-selling help rate 
them the same way. Even executives are 
rated by those over them. The employees 
are rated according to health, appearance, 
manner, initiative, industry, accuracy, loy- 
alty, cooperation, responsibility, and 
knowledge. Jndustrial Relations, March 
1, 1924, 


Selection, Training, Compensation 
The Self Sufficient Salesman Who 
Skims Over His Mail 


One sales manager planned a check-up 
system. First he used a coupon to each 


bered and dated envelope which was to be 
returned and if these were not received 
he followed them up. Of course bul 
letins and letters need to be interesting. 
The test is “How would the factory and 
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office force look upon a sheaf of bulletins 
and letters if they had to read them after 
hours’—unless they could be shown defi- 
nitely where it would benefit them. Sales 
Management, March, 1924, p. 654. 


Fine, Mr. Herrick, But You Don’t Go 
Far Enough 

A sales manager tells how he jerked a 
business out of the rut without alienating 
every vestige of loyalty, rebuilding not 
only the sales organization and policy, but 
also the spirit of the factory and office and 
the relations between them all. Sales 
Management, March, 1924, p. 651: 4. 


A Salesman’s First Five Weeks Are 
the Hardest 

Wear-ever salesmen, who have mastered 
the theory of selling, are helped over the 
rough spots of the first five weeks in an 
interesting way. The basis of the plan is a 
series of five letters, the letters being 
mailed a week apart, and afford a message 
of practical help to the man who is leg-, 
arm- and brain-weary. By E. B. Weiss. 
Printers’ Ink, March 13, 1924, p. 141: 3. 


A Long-Distance Training Course for 
300 Salesmen 

The Foamite-Childs Corporation con- 
ducts a correspondence course for its road 
force which is a plan for educating ex- 
perienced and inexperienced salesmen at 
little expense. It educates in small doses 
and the system is such that the facts are 
very likely to become a permanent part 
of the salesmen’s mental equipment. By 
E. B. Weiss. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
March, 1924, p. 46:2. 


Does the Retail Salesman Know Your 
Goods? 

What the average salesperson needs to- 
day is real education on the merchandise 
he or she is selling; not how to sell the 
merchandise, but technical facts on how 
the goods are made, why they’re made 
that way, why they’re better than other 
goods, and reasons for the price. By 
Ruth Leigh. Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
March, 1924, p. 31:2. 


What Edson-Moore Learned When 
They Began Cutting Territories 
This Detroit dry goods wholesale firm 
finds men can do better in smaller terri- 
tories. The policy works out to the ad- 
vantage of both the salesmen and the 
house, though the salesmen are sometimes 
temporarily dissatisfied. By D. G. Baird, 
Sales Management, March, 1924, p. 664. 


658.89 Salesmanship 


Why Our Sales Have Doubled Every 
Second Year 

The most difficult article in the world 
to sell might well be considered furnaces, 
but the Holland Furnace Company has 
been doubling its sales every second year. 
The reason is to be found in the fact 
that they have retained the control of 
their distribution from factory to user, 
and have pursued business vigorously. 
They sell direct, through their own organi- 
zation, and do not depend on anyone else 
to get the orders to keep their plants run- 
ning; nor do they depend on anybody out- 
side their organization to install their 
product, and perhaps do it badly, causing 
great loss in good-will. By August H. 
Landwehr. System, March, 1924, p. 325: 4. 


Fundamentals in Selling 

We are all imitators and believe that 
what well-dressed people wear might make 
us appear much like them. Mentioning 
the names of people who have bought 
similar styles often hastens decision to 
buy. The instincts of companionship, 
hunting, building-general characteristics 
such as curiosity—all common phases of 
human nature offer bases for the selection 
of selling points. By James W. Fisk. 
Personal Efficiency, March, 1924, p. 156: 8. 


Good Taste and the Golden Rule 

The purchasing agent gives the salesman 
some valuable ideas. He mentions several 
instances of bad taste on the part of a 
salesman such as, “hurry-up-and get-it- 
over-there’s-a-ball - game - scheduled-for- 
three-o’clock” attitude; and it is worse 
when he tries to rush the purchasing 
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agent into a decision by saying that he’s 
going to take his proposition over to a 
competitor with whom he has an appoint- 
ment in ten minutes. It is bad taste for 
him to be too intense, too technical, too 
wise, too tenacious, too sympathetic and 
too wealthy to talk price. The antidote 
is to apply the golden rule literally and to 
adapt the rules of salesmanship to fit their 
own individualities. By Helen Hysell. 
Lefax Radian, March, 1924, p. 89:2. 


Sales and Service Via the Mail 

The experience of a manufacturer of 
window shades who advertises, sells and 
installs his product—all with the aid of 
the postman. He taught his customers to 
do their own measuring by sending printed 
directions, giving complete instructions, 
through the mails. By Lucien Kellogg. 
Business, March, 1924, p. 20:4. 


Right or Wrong—the Customer 

From the standpoint of competitive mer- 
chandising, the customer is right, is boss 
and must continue to be. This principle 
often introduces complications. To apply 
the good will code isn’t always easy and 
its enforcement may cause the merchant 
to wonder sometimes if he is in business 
for charity. But the history of mer- 
chandising demonstrates that the prin- 
cipal is sound and builds sales. By George 
W. Gray. Business, March, 1924, p. 24: 3. 


What Is “Supersalesmanship”? 

Supersalesmanship is constituted in 
preparation, unselfishness, and expecta- 
tion. On the other hand the greatest 
weakness of the average salesman is that 
he has no definite proposition to present. 
He comes in to talk about his proposition, 
instead of coming in to present a propo- 
sition. By C. C. Casey. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, March, 1924, p. 64:2. 


Giving the Employee the Ownership 
Viewpoint 

“Save the customer, and you save all,” 

might well be adopted as a working slogan. 

But the worker must be helped to realize 

tha. before he can help to save the cu’- 


tomer, and thus save all, he must 

to catch that customer. Two parties must 
have the right attitude of mind before the 
sale can be consummated—the salesman 
By D¢ 
Ink Monthly, 


and the prospective buyer. 
Vandercook. Printers’ 
March, 1924, p. 50:2. 


Labor as a Factor in Selling 
This article contains some interesting 
figures on retail sales which will be help. 
ful to sales managers who are studying 
the problems of their retailers with a viey 
towards obtaining greater sales efficiency 
from their retail outlets. The author 
points out the need for greater co-open- 
tion between sales managers and retail 
merchants. By Paul D. Converse, Sal 

Management, March, 1924, p. 647:2, 


The Biggest Thing in Selling—Making 
the Buyer Want It 

Minute descriptions of technical details 
may prove superiority, yet proving superi- 
ority may not create the desire to buy. A 
technical presentation may overwhelm a 
non-technical man. “Success in the book 
business is one part knowing the goods 
and two parts knowing the customer” 
What a salesman should know depends 
on what you want him to accomplish. 
By Maxwell Drake, Sales Managemen, 
March, 1924, p. 643: 2. 


Calls and Profits 
This article shows how four concerns 
found the answer to bigger profits by 
applying the very obvious remedy of cut 
ting the cost per call. As is often the 
case they fotnd that the most obvious 
reasons for unprofitable sales are often 
over-looked in the mad search for scientific 
or complicated answers to every day prob 
lems. Intense competitive conditions pre 
vailing demand that every sales manager 
keep a watchful eye on the ever-rising 
volume of unprofitable business if he is 
to see the year through with any profit at 
all. By Eugene Whitmore, Sales Manage 

ment, March, 1924, p. 657: 2. 
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Survey of Books for Executives 


Comment on the Review of “Frederick 

W. Taylor,” by the Author. 

Anyone who has much experience in 
writing about living people or their work 
soon must be struck by one curious aspect 
of human vanity: the ninety-nine nice 
things you may say are likely to count 
with a person as naught if incidentally you 
say one thing he finds disagreeable. 

I, myself, do not propose to exhibit 
this vanity in connection with Mrs. Gil- 
breth’s critical review of the biography 
of Frederick W. Taylor, appearing in the 
March issue of the AMERICAN MANAGE- 
ment Review. As the author of this biog- 
raphy, I set a high value on the pleasant 
things Mrs. Gilbreth has said about it. 
Coming from a person of her knowledge 
and experience, they are extremely grati- 
fying. It is quite true that in so far as I 
understand her adverse critcisms I am un- 
able to agree with them. I think, for ex- 
ample, that when she found lack of pro- 
portion in my treatment of certain persons 
and things, she largely failed to keep in 
mind that my task was to present a history, 
not of the Scientific Management move- 
ment, but of the life of the particular per- 
son called Frederick W. Taylor. But how- 
ever much I may think her adverse criti- 
cisms unjustified, I certainly shall not per- 
mit them to blind me to the generous 
praise she gives to this work as a whole. 

Nor will her perfect right to review 
this biography as she found it receive any 
challenge from me. If, in fact, she had 
contented herself with stating and urging 
her adverse critcisms, I should not be writ- 
ifig this letter. But she really goes much 
further. In citing various things she con- 
siders blameworthy, she attempts to tell 
how they came about. And here I find 
myself in what I believe to be a singular 
as it certainly is a rather embarrassing po- 
sition. It would seem that, while giving 
me the credit for the things in the biogra- 
phy she has found praiseworthy, Mrs. Gil- 
breth places most of the responsibility for 
the things she considers blameworthy upon 
my “advisors.” This may be extraordina- 
tily kind to me, but how about the ad- 
visors ? 
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And while it may be very kind to me, 
is it, at the last analysis, very flattering? 
There, for example, is Mrs. Gilbreth’s 
statement that “there. are two sides to 
every story and it is evident on many pages 
that Mr. Copley was not permitted to hear 
the Gantt side.” If a biographer permits 
himself to be restricted to a certain circle 
in seeking information, he can’t be any 
great shucks, can he? Incidentally, I won- 
der how Mrs. Gilbreth could have made 
that remark in view of the fact that in 
my formal “Author’s Acknowledgments,” 
it was stated that “though the untimely 
death of Mr. Henry L. Gantt occurred 
while the preparation of this biography 
was in progress, the writer had the benefit 
of several talks with him.” 

I may here amplify this statement to 
the extent of saying that, as I remember 
it, I talked with Mr. Gantt on three or 
four occasions about Mr. Taylor and his 
work and the Scientific Management move- 
ment in general; that one of these talks, 
in the course of which we had luncheon, 
lasted three or four hours; that on other 
occasions I had the privilege of discus- 
sing things in general with Mr. Gantt, and 
that he very kindly permitted me to cor- 
respond with him as from time to time 
my task as Mr. Taylor’s biographer raised 
other points on which I thought he could 
throw light. Now, I have no means of 
knowing exactly what Mrs. Gilbreth 
means by the “Gantt side”; but in view 
of the facts I just have cited, I think it 
will appear that if there was any con- 
cealment of this “side,” Mr. Gantt himself 
must have been among the conspirators. 

Mrs. Gilbreth complains that I have 
given an “entirely false impression of the 
personality of this great leader,” Gantt. As 
it was Mr. Taylor’s biography I was 
writing, I felt called on only at one point 
(Vol. II, p. 23) to deal to any extent with 
Mr. Gantt’s methods, and I hope Mrs. 
Gilbreth will take my word for it that 
the statement there made of those methods 
was strictly based on what was told me by 
none other than Mr. Gantt himself. I will 
freely admit that I think Mr. Gantt did 
not measure up to the Taylor standard of 
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greatness; but, as I conceive it, one can 
be less great than a Taylor and still be 
a very brilliant, admirable, and lovable 
person indeed; and now that Mr. Gantt 
is gone I intensely dislike to be put in the 
position of slighting him, especially as I 
was indebted to him for so many favors. 

My own notion of it is that, in think- 
ing I did slight Mr. Gantt, Mrs. Gilbreth 
conspicuously exemplifies her failure 
sharply to distinguish between a history 
of the Scientific Management movement 
and a history of Mr. Taylor’s life. Cer- 
tainly it should be recognized that persons 
and things that might bulk very large in- 
deed in the one might not bulk quite so 
large in the other. 

But the main thing is this: I think 
Mrs. Gilbreth should not have gone be- 
hind my statement in my “Acknowledge- 
ments” that “for all statements in this 
work, .as well as the general manner of 
their presentation, the writer is solely re- 
sponsible.” At all events, I hardly can 


sit by silent while the “buck” for any of 
the supposed or real demerits of the Tay- 


lor biography is slipped on past me to those 
advisors. That an advisory committee 
was formed to assist me, will be found 
stated in detail in my “Acknowledgements.” 
But the fact is that I held myself free 
to accept or reject the advice of this com- 
mittee, and that in many and important 
instances its collective advice, as well as 
the individual advice of its members, was 
rejected by me; while, on the other hand, 
I sought and largely accepted the counsel 
of persons who had no connection with 
the committee at all. Hence, whatever 
blame may now be coming for the Taylor 
biography belongs to me and me alone; 
afid I submit that in justice to all con- 
cerned this should be printed in the pub- 
lication where Mrs. Gilbreth’s review ap- 


peared. FRANK B. Copley. 


Industrial Hygiene and Medicine. By 
E. W. Hope, W. Hanna and C. O. Stal- 
lybrass, William Wood & Co. New 
York, 1923. 766 pages, illustrated. 
Although this book is written by Eng- 

lish writers concerning industrial conditions 


in England, its substance applies quite 
adequately to industry in the United States, 
Primarily intended for medical use, the 
book can be read to advantage by thos 
interested in the general subject, The 
chapters include general hygienic congj. 
tions, such as heating, lighting, ventil, 
tion, water supply and baths; industrial 
poisons and their effects; dust as a Catise 
of industrial disease; infections, such a 
phthysis, pneumonia, anthrax and hook. 
worm; occupational affections of the skin, 
eye and ear; occupations in relation tp 
health, including mining, iron and steel, 
glass, chemical and textile manu facture, 
fatigue; welfare work and accidents, 

The book deals exhaustively with indus. 
trial poisons, the occupations in which they 
occur, points of entry, and methods of 
prevention. As is usual in books of the 
kind there is little indication as to the 
relative frequency of these poisons ani 
one has to rely on general statements, such 
as the following: “Three metals are the 
chief causes of industrial poisoning 
namely, lead, arsenic and mercury”; and 
again, “Plumbism is the most prevalent 
of industrial poisons.” Incidentally, how- 
ever, it is shown on p. 699, in the Work 
men’s Compensation Act, 1906, | third 
schedule, as amended February, 1918, that 
of the cases compensated in 1920, 25 
were caused by lead, 3 by arsenic and 2 
by mercury. 

Anthrax, to which twenty-six pages art 
devoted, while an undeniably virulent dis- 
ease, is comparatively rare when indus 
try is considered as a whole. In England, 
for instance, only six deaths of industrial 
origin occurred from this disease in 1921. 
One of the difficulties in the compilation 
of such a book is that of relating the 
amount of space to the importance of the 
subject treated. 

The chapter dealing with industrial we: 
fare, medical supervision, first aid, cat 
teens and clothing is somewhat sketchy. 
The subject of physical examination is 
dealt with wholly from the medical point 
of view and there is no indication of the 
administrative and operative difficulties ef 
countered. On general medical supervr 
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sion the statement is made that, “The 
amount of accommodation set apart for 
this purpose and the scope of the work 
carried out will, of course, vary with the 
size, the number of employees, etc., at 
the factory. Statements like this are not 
very helpful to an employer who desires 
to establish a medical department. 
In the chapter dealing with accidents it 
is stated that, “Accidental injury is one 
of the principal causes of mortality, in- 
validity and lost time, in the industrial 
world.” This is at variance with Amer- 
ican experience where accidents cause a 
small proportion of invalidity or lost time. 
When one considers the vastness and 
complexity of the subject the book may 
be considered an admirable piece of work 
even though the most recent American 
practice has not been consulted, as, for 
instance, in the case of Dr. W. Irving 
Clark’s admirable “Health Service in In- 
dustry,” published in 1922. 
J. D. Hackett. 


_—_—— 


The Price of Coal—Anthracite and 
Bituminous. The Annals, January, 1924. 
The American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 387 pages. 

Coal is a national public problem, hav- 
ing endless ramifications—none, however, 
more far reaching than its cost to the con- 
sumer, who includes manufacturer, rail- 
road, professional man and laborer. More- 
over, it has become a constantly recurring 
problem, so much so that talk of national- 
ization of the industry is discussed seri- 
ously in more than one quarter. 

This volume is the usual symposium 
that appears in the Annals covering a wide 
range of papers from those competent to 
speak with authority. It covers the fol- 
lowing main topics: I. Wages, Hours and 
Working Conditions in the Bituminous and 
Anthracite Coal Fields; II. Wages and 
Working Conditions in the Bituminous In- 
dustry; III. Wages and Working Condi- 
tions in the Anthracite Industry; IV. 
Labor Relations in Coal Mining; V. Costs 
and Margins in Producing and Distrib- 
uting Coal; VI. Efficiency and Cost Re- 


duction in Coal Mining; VII. Fuel Econ- 
omy and Giant Power; VIII. Some Steps 
on the Way Out; IX. Labor Relations in 
Coal Mining containing articles by the 
following: F. G. Tryon of the U. S. 
Geological Survey on “The Effect of Com- 
petitive Conditions on ‘Labor Relations 
in Coal Mining.’” Joseph H. Willits of 
the University of Pennsylvania on, “The 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
U. S.,Coal Commission as to Labor Rela- 
tions in Bituminous Coal Mining.” Wil- 
lard E. Hotchkiss of the Industrial Fed- 
eration of Clothing Manufacturers on, 
“Management Leadership in Industrial Re- 
lations.” Rice Miller, President of the 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association on, 
“Some Problems in Labor Relations in 
the Coal Industry as Viewed by Operat- 
ors.” Francis J. Drum, President, District 
Sixteen, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, on, “Labor Relations from the Stand- 
point of the Union.” 

Articles on “The Problem of Efficiency 
and Cost Reduction in Coal Mining,” by 
Hugh Archbald, and “Wages and Efficiency 
as Viewed by the Miners,” by T. D. Stiles, 
Editor, Penn Central News, make a val- 
uable Part VI. 

The Bibliography which makes an Appen- 
dix covers: Bibliographies on Coal; Sta- 
tistical Annuals; Public Documents; Fed- 
eral, State, Court, Foreign; Coal Trade 
Associations; Company Reports; Books, 
Pamphlets and Periodicals. 


Adjusting Immigrant and Industry. By 
Wm. M. Leiserson, Harper & Bros., 1924. 
350 pages. 

Mr. Wm. M. Leiserson’s book, Adjust- 
ing Immigrant and Industry, has been read 


with much interest. He deals with the 
subject in a very practical way by con- 
structing what he has to say around his- 
torical facts taken from the lives of immi- 
grants, sometimes as they live in separate 
national groups and again as they live in 
mixed national groups, principally in large 
Industrial Centers. 
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While the book deals with the two 
principal divisions of immigration, that of 
unrestricted before the World War and 
with the restricted since the World War, 
it seems to me that much of the informa- 
tion must have been written about the 
first period as it is doubtful if the immi- 
grant has experienced as much difficulty 
in securing a place to work in late years 
as he did when so many of them were 
entering the United States. 

Mr. Leiserson says very little about 
what he thinks should be the future policy 
of those responsible for the real Ameri- 
canizing of the immigrant, but the thought- 
ful reader begins at once to formulate 
his plans on the knowledge gained. 

The book will be a good addition to 
afy Personnel Director’s library. 

W. E. Mack, 
Superintendent Service Department, 
The Carborundum Company. 


Developing Sales Personality. By El- 


mer E. Ferris, Prentice-Hall, New York. 

1923. 92 pages. 

In this readable little volume, Professor 
Ferris has presented a guide-book for the 
salesman who wants to develop that most 
essential quality known as a_ successful 
sales personality. In ten short chapters 
he builds up an encouragingly simple pro- 
gram for developing what he calls the 
three basic elements in such a personality: 
(1) an affirmative mental attitude; (2) 
vital energy; (3) trained mentality. 

Perhaps the development of personality 
is not such a simple process as Professor 
Ferris would lead us to believe, but his 
book renders the distinctly valuable ser- 
vice of emphasizing not only the importance 
of an effective personality, but also, and 
especially, the fact that personality can 
be developed by training. The wish arises 
that we could go further and say that 
the ninety-two pages are packed full of 
specific, definite, practicable plans and ex- 
ercises which could be used in building up 
the defective parts of one’s personality, 


but that, unfortunately, would. be over. 
stating the case. We do find the begin. 
nings of such things, but they only make 
us wish for more. 

Chapters I-IV discuss the problem of 
developing an affirmative mental attitude 
The discussion is built around the ideo. 
motor law of psychology, viz: “Every 
distinct thought harbored in the mind gen. 
erates motor impulses that tend to or. 
responding action.” An affirmative mental 
attitude may be built, the author states 
by taking the same attitude toward one; 
self that one takes in building a sale 
talk. But the directions, as stated, merely 
say (P. 20): “Let him assemble th 
favorable points (the best) one by one 
analyze each one, develop them, saturate 
the mind with them, sell himself on them 
from day to day.” 

Chapters V-VII, which discuss the ele 
ment of vital energy, do better in the mat- 
tér of specifics, especially in connection 
with physical health (Ch. VI), but the 
discussion of how to secure prospects and 
obtain interviews (work requiring vital 
energy!), to which Chapter V is devoted, 
is a rather unusual and lengthy way of 
selling the need of health. 

Chapters VIII-X discuss the intellectual 
element of a sales personality and how 
to develop it, ending with the chapter on 
Judging Business Conditions. Rules for 
reading and study are given and a small 
group of selected books are suggested. 

Undoubtedly all salesmen could profit 
greatly by following the program which 
the author outlines but, unfortunately, few 
salesmen are temperamentally inclined or 
able to put themselves to school in a 
rigid course of self-development. The de 
velopment of effective personality in an 
individual salesman is mostly up to that 
salesman’s supervisor or manager, who cal 
intelligently set the daily tasks, supervise 
each step, and supply the incentives which 
are required. It is the sales managef, 
therefore, who can make most use of the 
ideas which Professor Ferris has outlined 


H. G. Kenacy, 


Sales Research Department, 
The Procter & Gamble Compan. 





